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similar type, he holds the two up for comparison and draws the obvious 
conclusion. The essay is useful, but it should have been pruned and con- 
densed. 

Tenney Frank 
Bryn Mawr College 



Lucian. With an English translation by A. M. Harmon. In seven 
volumes. Vol. II. London: William Heinemann; New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. vii+520. 

The second volume of Professor Harmon's Lucian in the Loeb Classical 
Library maintains the high standard set by the first 1 and exhibits the same 
sound feeling for both Greek and English idiom. It includes "The Down- 
ward Journey, or The Tyrant"; "Zeus Catechized"; "Zeus Rants"; 
"The Dream, or The Cock"; "Prometheus"; " Icaromenippus, or the 
Sky-Man " ; " Timon, or The Misanthrope " ; " Charon, or The Inspectors " ; 
"Philosophies for Sale." The colloquial idiom is spiced with just enough 
but not too much slang. And there are many neat turns: e.g., p. 126, 
"Airayc, 6vwG>8es to iv6v/j.rjiJa, "Avast! a stockfish idea"; p. 499, "for since 
there are two classes of men, the disbursive and the receptive, I train myself 
to be receptive [jrtpuKTucov] and my pupil to be disbursive [iKX" r V v ]" i 
p. 501, MrjSa/iSs dAA' dvaAwdv /xe, etc., "Don't say that! Distribute my 
middle, for Heaven's sake, and make me a man again." 

There are few if any oversights of moment: p. 102, "very valuable 
indeed" seems to miss the special point of irokvriiMjroi a>s aXrjdm (cf. Aris- 
tophanes Acharnians 759) ; p. 110, i<j>' 6Vu> o-i> Sun/ieAAeis is not quite "because 
you are delaying"; p. 121, "naturalized aliens" is perhaps a little weak for 
Momus' jibe irapeyypdirrw; p. 131, do-<paA£s is not, I think, "unconcernedly,'' 
but, with pregnant force of the adverb, "seeking safety in the equivocation"; 
p. 281, vmviKr) ovtois r) /tax 7 ) * s n °t " a childish dispute," but "a vigor- 
ous conflict." 

A few of the philosophic technicalities in the "Sale of Lives" might have 
been translated or explained in the notes more precisely. P. 489, KaraXriir- 
tiktjv (jxivraa-iav is of course not "the faculty of forming concepts." 

Paul Shorey 



Mito e poesia nella Grecia antica — Saggio sulla Teogonia di Esiodo. 
A. M. Pizzagalli della R. Universita di Pisa. Catania: 
Francesco Battiato Editore, 1913. 

In this work the author does for the Theogony of Hesiod what he did for 
the Hindu cosmogony in Mem. B. Istit. Lomb., Vol. XXII, Fasc. IV: "La 
cosmogonia di Bhrgu — Saggio sulle relazioni del mito cosmogonico coll' 

i See Class. Phil, VIII, 234. 
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epica nell' India." In each case he holds that the early cosmogonies and 
theogonies are popular in character and connected with the epic rather than 
with later philosophic speculations. 

The Hesiodic corpus, especially the Theogony, does not proceed from the 
genius of the poet of the Works and Days, according to Pizzagalli, but from 
the same source as the Homeric poems, the traditions of the Greek people; 
Homer representing the court epic and elaborating the side of war and adven- 
ture, Hesiod representing the popular epic and developing the religious and 
didactic sides, both together forming the complete Greek epic, depicting 
fully the life and development of the people and corresponding to the epic 
of India. 

The external relation between the Homeric and Hesiodic poems is there- 
fore natural enough; but Pizzagalli dwells upon one point of similarity in 
style common to both, the prevalence of genealogies and catalogues. The 
genealogy is a type of narrative poetry, whose aim generally was to show the 
superiority of a hero by tracing him to his origin, as when Idomeneus (II. 
xiii. 446-54) and Achilles (II. xxi. 184-99) boast of their lineage from Zeus. 
The catalogue, in which there is a bond, not of parentage, but of circumstance, 
as the Greek heroes pointed out by Helen to Priam in Iliad iii, or the warriors 
exhorted by Agamemnon in Iliad iv, later developed into a literary form, 
as the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, or the Homeric Catalogue of Ships. 

The Theogony is a catalogue in the form of a genealogy. It antedates 
the literary catalogue, and the author uses the old form of genealogy 
demanded by the art of his age. It is a Homeric genealogy grown to extraor- 
dinary proportions. It gives the divine genealogy and struggle of the gods, 
from which came the present order of the universe. As in the Iliad the 
genealogies of the heroes are given before the battle, so with the divine 
combatants in the cosmic Struggle. Thus in epic-wise the Theogony was 
produced, and by making the gods spring from primordial beings correspond- 
ing to natural powers it produced a cosmogony. The Greek cosmogony then 
was a point of arrival, and not a point of departure; an ultimate development 
of genealogic poetry referred to the gods, and not an incipient speculation 
on the origin of the universe. 

The cosmic struggle is the central feature of the Theogony. Foreshadowed 
by the Gea-Cronos device against Uranos, it is introduced by the Rhea-Gea 
deception of Cronos to save the infant Zeus, and the double deception of Zeus 
by Prometheus and of men by Zeus — in these shrewdness and deceit prevail 
rather than force — and culminates in the Titanomachy and Zeus-Typhoeus 
conflict, which were inspired by ancient telluric convulsions and the heroic 
struggles, the Greeks herein being subject to their observation of nature 
and their social conditions, Zeus like a king in heroic times reigning after a 
victory over his enemies. The Iapetus progeny owes its position between the 
Cronos-Zeus episode and the Titanomachy to the genealogic nexus, which 
demanded that Zeus be introduced before the Prometheus-Pandora myth, 
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because in it he plays an important rdle. The Titanomachy and Zeus- 
Typhoeus conflict were originally distinct myths, united by the author of the 
Theogony, because, in addition to being parts of the cosmic struggle, both 
represent the enemies of Zeus as confined in Tartarus for rebellion; and the 
description of Tartarus is artistically inserted between the two to relieve 
the grandiose tone of the narrative. 

Thus in spite of the critics four leading parts of the Theogony — Cos- 
mogony, Titanomachy, Zeus-Typhoeus conflict, Prometheus-Pandora myth 
— are closely united by the genealogic nexus and the cosmic struggle; and the 
popular character of these legends is shown by the strange conceptions of 
Cronos mutilating his father and devouring his children, by the monstrous 
character of the Centimani and Typhoeus, by the chthonic and subterranean 
elements, by the motive of deception, and by the misogyny in the satiric 
picture of woman as the origin of evils. 

Furthermore, there is no trace in Homer or Hesiod of the later Empedo- 
clean doctrine of the four elements, nor can there be found any conscious 
oriental influence on the author of the Theogony. Besides, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Theogony was ever revised in an Orphic sense, as 
some have conjectured; it rather owes its preservation to the interest which 
the Orphics took in its myths. But the myths and divinities, as well as the 
general conception of divinity, are different in Hesiod and Orphism; and 
there is a total lack in the former of the purificatory rites and belief in immor- 
tality which were a characteristic of the latter. 

Thus according to Pizzagalli, Homer and Hesiod are branches of the 
same trunk, one developing the artistic court epic, the other the religious, 
didactic epic of the people. Both have their origin in the popular traditions, 
each shaping the legends to suit his fancy and audience, and together they 
form the complete Greek epic, corresponding to the epic of India and other 
lands. 

H. M. Hays 

Univebsitt op Missoubi 



The Greek Diminutive Suffix -ktko -ktktj-. By Walter Petersen. 
(Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
XVIII, 139-207, 1913.) 

A continuation of Professor Petersen's Greek Diminutives in -iov (Weimar, 
1910) will be welcomed by scholars everywhere. The new monograph 
applies the same point of view and the same method to a semantically similar 
body of material. The smaller bulk of the present pamphlet is due to the 
relative scarcity of words in -uj-ko- and -utki}-, not at all to less thoroughness 
in the treatment. 

Professor Petersen accepts Brugmann's derivation of the suffix -isko- 
from the comparative -is- (reduced grade of -j&s-, -ios-) and the common 



